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Daniel  O’Connell  & Sinn  Fein. 


Daniel  O’Connell  was  a Constitutionalist.  It  is  an 
awkward  word  to  pronounce,  making  a strong  show 
in  front,  but  somewhat  paralytic  in  the  hindquarters. 
It  requires,  in  fact,  an  artificial  emphasis  on  the  last 
syllable. 

O’Connell  w^as  the  father  of  Constitutionalism,  the 
inventor  of  modern  democratic  constitutional  politics. 
Before  O'Connell,  there  never  was  a leader  of  the  demo- 
cracy against  oppression  and  misgovernment  that  was 
not  prepared  to  use  physical  force  if  he  found  it  neces- 
sary and  opportune.  O’Connell  was  the  first  democratic 
leader  in  all  history  to  rule  physical  force  out  of  order 
altogether.  He  was  a Constitutionalist,  the  first 
Constitutionalist,  and  the  extreme  Constitutionalist. 

Several  causes  combined  to  make  O’Connell  adopt 
Constitutionalism  as  the  chief  article  of  his  political 
creed.  In  his  youth  he  had  seen  the  apparent  failure 
of  the  Irish  Volunteers,  of  the  United  Irishmen,  and  of 
the^  Rising  of  ’98,  with  the  apparent  consequence  of  the 
Union  and  its  attendant  evils.  It  may  be  easier  now 
than  in  his  time  to  recognise  that,  if  Irishmen  had  not 
taken  up  arms  and  organised  themselves  for  the  liber- 
ation of  their  country,  their  subjugation  would  have 
been  no  less  inevitable,  and  probably  more  complete. 
It  was  in  a large  measure  the  stand  they  made,  though 
apparently  unsuccessful,  that  kept  the  national  spirit 
and  the  national  purpose  alive  in  spite  of  the  Union. 
It  was  by  the  new  method  of  constitutional  agitation 
that  O’Connell  carried  Catholic  Emancipation.  This 
led  him  to  imagine  that  the  powers  of  constitutional 
agitation  were  irresistible.  We  can  see  it  in  the  definite 
assurances  he  afterwards  gave  of  winning  Repeal  of  the 
Union,  while  in  the  same  utterances  he  committed  him- 
self and  his  followers  to  complete  avoidance  of  physical 
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force.  And  yet  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  a renowned 
military  commander,  publicly  confessed  that  Catholic 
Emancipation  was  yielded  up  unwillingly  not  to 
O’Connell’s  constitutional  campaign,  but  to  the  fear 
that  the  demand  might  soon  take  a stronger  form. 
Eater  still,  when  English  parties  recognised  that  O’Con- 
nell was  obstinately  committed  to  constitutionalism, 
they  treated  him  with  contempt,  and  with  worse  than 
contempt.  Eest  he  should  move  an  inch  beyond  his 
magic  line,  they  made  a criminal  of  him  for  a mere 
metaphorical  semblance  of  resort  to  physical  force, 
and  they  broke  him. 

Another  thing  that  made  constitutionalism  a fetish 
to  O’Connell  was  his  killing  of  D’Esterre  in  a duel. 
In  this  act  O’Connell’s  conscience  recognised  a crime. 
He  looked  back  on  it  with  horror. 

Finally,  an  element  of  faction  in  O Connell’s  later  posi- 
tion prevented  him  from  seeing  the  fallacy  of  his  extreme 
constitutionahsm,  when  it  should  have  been  as  plain 
as  day  to  him.  It  must  be  remembered  that  a majority 
can  be  a faction,  and  that  the  leaders  of  a majority  can 
be  factionists.  The  failure  of  O’Connell’s  constitutional 
methods  to  make  headway  towards  Repeal  brought 
about  the  formation  of  the  Young  Ireland  element  in 
his  party,  and  his  resistance  to  Young  Ireland  made  him 
the  partisan  of  his  own  failure.  He  bec;ame  the  head  of 
a constitutionalist  faction,  a faction  that  put  the  leader, 
the  party,  and  the  programme  above  the  Nation  and 
the  cause.  Irishmen  of  our  own  time  should  beware 
lest  they  become  partisans  of  failure.  O’Connell  went 
to  great  extremes  in  denouncing  Young  Ireland  and 
arousing  against  them  a certain  kind  of  ecclesiastical 
suspicion,  and  this  he  did  the  more  easily  because  the 
panic  created  by  the  French  Revolution  was  still  strongly 
operative  in  Catholic  ecclesiastical  circles.  “ And  we 
are  not  through  even  yet  with  the  French  panic.” 

Constitutionalism  may  be  made  effective  to  bring 
about  redress  and  reform  under  a constitutional  govern- 
ment and  against  constitutional  opposition.  In  any 
other  state  of  things,  it  is  of  less  value,  of  much  less 
iralue,  than  the  crackling  of  thorns  under  a pot.  But 
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to  O’Connell,  constitutionalism  became  a second  reli- 
gion. Let  us  bear  this  in  mind  that  O’Connell  was  the 
ne  plus  ultra  of  constitutionalism. 

There  are  those  in  Ireland  to-day  who  claim  for  their 
own  particular  programme  the  title  of  THE  Constitu- 
tional Movement.  Whoever  goes  beyond  that  pro- 
gramme, they  would  have  you  believe,  is  a dark  revo- 
lutionary. Daniel  O’Connell,  the  ultra-Constitutionalist, 
went  far  beyond  the  programme  of  these  people,  who 
on  the  other  hand  have  done,  planned,  and  approved, 
many  things  that  O’Connell  would  have  forbidden. 
O’Connell’s  political  principles  were  in  fact  neither 
more  nor  less  than  the  principles  of  “ Sinn  Fein.” 

O’Connell  held  and  laid  down  that  the  Act  of  Union 
was  null  and  void,  that  it  was  not  morally  binding,  that 
its  persistence  was  rightly  calculated  to  lead  to  a desire 
and  a demand  for  the  complete  separation  of  Ireland 
from  Great  Britain,  and  that  separation  was  the  only 
tolerable  alternative  to  Repeal  of  the  Union  and  res- 
toration of  Irish  legislative  independence.  To  the  semi- 
Constitutionalists  of  to-day,  these  tenets  of  the  ultra- 
Constitutional  O’Connell  are  revolutionary  and  con- 
temptible, for,  while  they  preach  trust  in  the  man  next 
door  and  lavish  affection  on  him,  they  declare  Irishmen 
who  hold  O’Connell’s  views  to  be  their  enemies  and 
affect  to  make  “ Sinn  Fein  ” a term  of  hatred  and 
contempt.  And  this  attitude  of  theirs  is  most  pro- 
nounced at  the  very  time  when  they  profess  to  hail 
with  pleasure  the  advent  of  ” unity  and  goodwill 
throughout  Ireland.” 

Unity  and  goodwill  embraces  the  Ascendancy  man, 
the  Evictor,  the  Whig,  the  West  Briton,  the  Seoinin, 
and  excommunicates  and  outlaws  every  man  who  stands 
for  Ireland  in  preference  to  any  other  country,  to  any 
empire,  or  to  any  combination  of  empires.  Such  a 
man  is  a Sinn  Feiner,  and  that  is  enough.  Down  with 
him  ! . Well,  Daniel  O'Connell  was  a Sinn  Feiner. 

There  was  in  England  in  O’Connell's  time  a certain 
Catholic  lord,  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  who  was  also 
the  Premier  Earl  of  England,  Earl  of  Waterford  in  the 
Irish  peerage,  and  Hereditary  Eord  High  Steward  of 
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] reland.  He  did  not  own  even  a house  in  Ireland,  but 
(.erived  his  Irish  title  and  honours  by  direct  descent 
Irom  Sir  John  Talbot,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  and  Viceroy 
<'f  Ireland.  This  was  the  self-same  Talbot  who  com- 
j aanded  the  English  forces  in  their  barbarous  invasion  of 
1 'ranee,  when,  as  the  English  historian,  Eingard,  tells 
us,  “ he  spread  desolation  and  terror  to  the  very  walls 
of  Paris,"  “ ravaged  the  country  with  impunity,”  and 
brought  upon  it  “ a more  dreadful  scourge  in  the  com- 
bined operation  of  famine  and  pestilence.”  “ A very 
j courge  and  a daily  terror  to  the  French  people,”  is 
the  account  of  him  given  by  an  older  English  historian. 
Hall,  ” insomuch  that  women  in  France,  to  fear  their 
children,  would  cry,  the  Talbot  cometh.”  In  Ireland 
be  earned  this  reputation,  ” that  there  came  not  from 
t he  time  of  Herod,  by  whom  Christ  was  luucified,  anyone 
£0  wicked  in  evil  deeds.”  So,  besides  being  Viceroy, 
be  was  made  Earl  of  Waterford  and  Wexford,  and 
Seneschal  and  Constable  of  Ireland,  and  Richard 
';'albot,  his  brother,  of  hardly  less  ferocity,  was  for  many 
years  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  and  for  a time  Viceroy  of 
Ireland. 

Lord  Shrewsbury,  his  descendant,  the  Catholic 
Ivnglish  peer,  had  supported  the  demand  of  the  Irish 
('atholics  for  emancipation;  for  it  promised  relief  and 
I lenefit  to  himself  and  his  fellow  Catholics  of  the  Enghsh 
fiistocracy.  But  when  the  Irish  went  on  to  demand 
the  restoration  of  the  National  rights  that  had  been 
^ /rested  from  them  by  corruption  and  atrocities  only  a 
^ eneration  before,  the  now  emancipated  Catholic  Peer 
t hrew  all  his  weight  into  the  scale  of  tyranny.  This  char- 
£ cteristic  piece  of  conduct  furnished  the  occasion 
fDr  O’Connell’s  masterly  “ Letter  to  the  Earl  of  Shrews- 
bury,” written  in  1841,  a statement  of  Ireland’s  position, 
political,  industrial,  and  financial,  which  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  every  Irish  reader.  In  this  document 
( )’ Connell  speaks,  not  in  the  florid  or  impassioned  words 
cf  the  orator,  but  in  close-reasoned  incisive  sentences, 
ii  testimonies  drawn  mainly  from  the  writings  of  his 
epponents  or  of  the  officials  of  English  government  in 
Ireland. 

The  Catholic  Unionist  aristocrat,  fit  representative 
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.of  all  that  tribe,  is  quickly  disposed  of,  O’Connell 
sweeps  him  from  the  footpath  into  the  gutter  with  a 
broom  in  which  every  twig  is  a quotation  from  the 
writings  of  the  Catholic  Earl  before  the  Irish  enemy 
had  made  him  a free  Englishman. 

” You  now  accuse  me,”  says  O’Connell  to  this  lately 
emancipated  enemy  of  liberty,  ” you  now  accuse  me 
of  stirring  up  strife  between  the  two  countries,  of 
calumniating  the  English,  and  misrepresenting  their 
dispositions  towards  the  Irish.  But,  when  it  suited 
your  own  purpose*  you  emphatically  proclaimed  that 

‘ENGLAND’S  PROSPERITY  WAS  IRELAND’S 
OPPRESSION,’ 

for  that 

THE  DAY  OF  ENGLAND’S  PROSPERITY  WAS 
‘NEVER  A DAY  OF  GRACE  OR  JUSTICE  TO 
IRELAND.’ 

You  then  yourself  proclaimed — even  more  extensively 
than  I did — that 

THE  ENGLISH  PEOPLE,  ‘HIGH  AND  LOW, 
GREAT  AND  SMALL,  WERE  EQUALLY  HOS- 
TILE TO  THE  POOR  SONS  OF  ERIN.’ 

I love,”  adds  O’Connell,  “ to  adopt  your  words.” 

Ah ! yes,  “ when  it  suited  your  purpose.”  How 
history  repeats  itself  ! We  have  it  here,  on  the  testi- 
mony of  the  English  Unionist  Earl  of  Shrewsbury, 
that  “ England's  prosperity  is  Ireland’s  oppression  ” — 
a dictum  that  afforded  the  model  for  O’Connell’s  own 
more  memorable  maxim,  “ England’s  difficulty  is  Ire- 
land’s opportunity.”  We  have  it  from  the  same  un- 
biassed witness,  unbiassed  at  all  events  on  behalf  of 
Ireland,  that  “ the  day  of  England’s  prosperity  was 
never  a day  of  grace  or  justice  to  Ireland.”  There  are 
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some  who  would  have  us  believe  that  all  this  is  now 
changed.  Where  is  the  proof  of  it  ? Is  it  in  declara- 
tions made,  like  Lord  Shrewsbury’s,  when  they  suited 
the  purpose  ? Is  it  in  pledges  displayed  for  years 
before  the  Irish  people,  while  it  suited  the  purpose, 
embodied  in  the  most  solemn  form  possible,  a statute 
signed  by  the  King  of  England,  wliile  it  suited  the 
purpose,  used  in  Ireland  to  extract  a blood-tribute 
while  it  suitee  the  purpose,  and  thrown  to  the  dogs, 
when  it  had  suited  the  purpose  ? We  have  it  on  , 

the  same  unbiassed  and  unquestionable  testimony, 
that  “ the  English  people,  high  and  low,  great 
and  small,  are  equally  hostile  to  the  poor  sons  of 
Erin.”  We  are  asked  to  believe  that  all  this  is 
also  changed.  Where  is  the  proof  of  it  ? Words, 
words,  words,  and,  as  the  Attorney-General  for  England 
has  boasted,  ‘‘  an  Act  that  is  not  a fact.”  Will  the 
Irish  people  ever  again  believe  in  words  that  are  not 
acts,  in  acts  that  are  not  facts,  in  facts  that  are  not  under  i 

their  own  control  ? ( 

Here  are  facts,  related  in  detail  in  a newspaper  now 
spread  before  me,  the  ‘‘  Irish  Independent  ” of  June 
the  8th,  1915.  About  a fortnight  before  that  date,  a 
party  of  English  seamen  from  the  naval  patrol  boat,  ; 

Drake  II.,  were  drinking  in  a public  house  in  Caher- 
dveen,  the  nearest  town  to  Daniel  O’Ccnnell’s  birthplace 
and  home.  Some  Irishmen  were  also  in  the  house. 

One  of  the  Englishmen  insulted  the  Irish,  calling  them 

” Irish  bumms.”  A number  of  the  Englishmen  set 

upon  a man  named  John  Kinsella,  a fisherman  of  Ark-  > 

low,  knocked  him  down,  and  kicked  him  on  the  ground. 

Suiting  the  word  to  the  action,  one  of  them  said  that 
“ Irishmen  should  be  always  under  the  feet  of  English- 
men.” After  this,  one  of  the  Englishmen  brought 
an  information  against  Kinsella,  the  man  whom  they  had 
insulted,  knocked  down,  and  kicked.  He  charged 
Kinsella  under  the  Defence  of  the  Realm  Act  with 
having  said  : “ England  is  no  good.  We  would  be  far 
better  under  German  rule.  We  don't  forget  that  Eng- 
land did  years  ago  worse  atrocities  than  Germany  is 
doing  at  present.”  The  magistrates  convicted  Kinsella 
unanimously,  but  they  also  found  that  Kinsella  had 
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spoken  under  provocation.  Under  the  Defence  of  the 
Realm  Act,  anything  done  or  said  that  is  likely  to  pro- 
duce disaffection,  is  a criminal  offence.  It  is  needless 
to  inquire  whether  the  provocation,  which  the  magis- 
trates found  to  have  been  offered  to  Irishmen  in  an  Irish 
town  by  English  naval  seamen,  was  a crime  in  this 
sense  perfectly  needless,  when  all  Ireland  knows  well 
that  the  conduct  of  Ministers  of  the  Crown  has  been 
likely  to  produce  the  gravest  disaffection  in  Ireland, 
and  has  produced  it.  About  the  dispositions  of  English- 
men, high  and  low,  great  and  small,”  towards  Irish- 
men, we  have  Lord  Shrewsbury’s  Unionist  testimony 
and  the  Caherciveen  facts,  and  on  the  other  side,  words, 
words,  words.  More  momentous  still,  and  worthy  to 
be  deeply  pondered  on  at  this  time,  is  the  English 
Unionist  peer’s  avowal  that  “ the  day  of  England’s 
prosperity  was  never  a day  of  grace  or  justice  to  Ireland.” 
No  one  ventures  to  say  that  these  days  are  the  days  of 
England  s prosperity.  They  are,  we  are  told,  the  days 
of  England’s  difficulty,  and  how  is  Ireland  treated  ? 
If  not  now,  when,  we  may  ask,  can  Ireland  expect  ” the 
day  of  grace  and  justice  ? ” 

iSow  let  us  return  to  O’Connell  and  the  English  Earl 
whom  O’Connell  had  emancipated. 

“You  alleged  in  your  anti-Union  paragraph,”  says 
*0  Connell  to  the  earl,  “ that  Ireland  'consented’  to  throw 
herself  on  the  mercy  of  her 

‘ RELENTLESS  MASTER 

meaning  thereby  England.  You  are  mistaken.  Ireland 
never  consented  to  the  Union,  as  I shall  presently  show 
more  in  detail. 

Ireland  never  did — Ireland  does  not — ^Ireland  never 
will  consent  to  the  Union.  She  suffers  it  only  until 
ithe  favourable  moment  comes  to  dissolve  it,  and  by  dis- 
solving it  to  render  the  connection  with  the  British  Crown 
perpetual.” 

Thus  did  Daniel  O’Connell  preach  the  doctrine  of 
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5 inn  Fein,  and  pledge  Ireland  forever  to  that  doctrine. 
O'Connell  was  a lawyer,  the  ablest  lawyer  of  his  time. 
He  knew  well  that  England’s  statesmen  were  on  the 
pounce  to  seize  any  w'ord  of  his  that  could  be  construed 
iS  treason  to  their  rule.  Observe  the  skill  with  which 
1 le  is  able  to  state  that  the  alternative  to  Irish  legislative 
independence  is  separation  from  the  British  Crown. 

O’Connell  goes  on  to  state  in  the  ch;arest  terms  the 
Irish  Declaration  of  Right:  “My  conviction,’’  he 

writes,  “ is  deliberate  and  fixed  upon  these,  points  : — 

“ Firstly — That  Ireland  has  a clear  indefeasible 
right  to  a Parliament  of  her  own  ; the  Union  being 
in  constitutional  principle  a nullity  ; there  having 
been  no  competent  authority  to  annihilate  the  Con- 
stitution of  Ireland. 

“ Secondly — That, even  if  there  had  been  a competent 
authority  to  enact  the  Union,  yet  tht;  means  used  for 
that  purpose  were  so  notoriously  unjust  and  profli- 
gately iniquitous  that  the  Union  for  this  cause  alone 
would  be  a nulhty. 

" Thirdlv — That,  even  if  the  Union  were  not  a 
nullity  from  the  defect  of  competence  or  from  the 
iifiquitous  mode  of  obtaining  it,  yet  there  is  no  real 
Union  at  all,  nor  anything  more  than  an  oppressive 
mockery  of  a Union. 

“ Fourthly. — Thattlfis  Union  has  inflicted  injustice, 
oppression  and  misery  unparalleled  on  Ireland  ; and 
there  is  not  any  hope  for  present  redress  or  future 
security  save  by  a restoration  of  the  Irish  Parliament.’’ 

Alas  ! in  1841,  when  O’Connell  wrote  these  words- 
jibout  “ injustice,  oppression  and  misery  unparalleled,’’ 
lie'Was  happily  ignorant  of  the  fearful  blight,  moral  as- 
weU  as  material,  that  was  yet  to  fall  on  Ireland  under 
1 he  Union.  His  Declaration  of  Right  is  a Sinn  Fein 
( [eclafation,  and  any  man  who  adopts  it  in  these  days,' 
we  are  told,  is  an  enemy  of  the  Irish  Parliamentary 
I’arty  and  of  the  “Constitutional”  movement,  whose 
friends  are  the  defunct  Liberal  Ministry,  the  British- 
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Democracy,  and  the  Irish  faction  of  West  Britons. 
The  so-called  Constitutional  movement  professes  to 
accept  what  O’Connell,  the  extreme  Constitutionalist, 
declared  to  be  constitutionally  null  and  void. 

And  now,  in  these  days,  when  the  sacred  ness  of 
treaties — not  including  the  recent  Home  Rule  treaty — 
is  invoked,  and  Ireland’s  duty  of  avenging  broken 
treaties  is  placarded  everywhere  except  in  Belfast  and 
its  neighbourhood,  let  us  hear  what  O’Connell  has  to 
say  about  the  most  solemn  and  deliberate  treaty  ever 
made  between  two  nations — a treaty  embodied  by  the 
parliament  of  each  nation  in  a statute  and  declared 
to  be  irrevocable  and  perpetual— a treaty  which  never- 
theless one  of  the  two  parties  to  it  began  without  delay 
to  undermine  by  the  vilest  means,  and  which  a few  years 
later  was  torn  up,  drowned  in  blood,  trampled  out  by 
atrocities  which  have  had  no  parallel  since  then  in  any 
white  man’s  land.  Thus  writes  O’Connell  : 

“ Ireland  (in  1782)  insisted  that  the  conditions  of  her 
future  connection  should  be  defined.  Her  just  demands 
were  acceded  to.  Her  legislative  independence  was 
formally  recognised,  or  was  established  ‘ for  ever.’* 
Her  judicial  independence  was  forma’ ly  recognised  and 
established  ‘ for  ever,’  Ireland  had  been  thus  recog- 
nised by  England,  who  declared  perpetual  her  exclusive 
right  of  making  her  own  laws,  ^ of  interpreting  her  own 
laws,  of . administering  her  own  laws ; she  had  the 
exclusive  dominion  over  her  own  taxation,  debt,  and 
revenue.  In  short,  the  result  was  a recognition  in 
practical  effect  of  all  these  rights  which  she  was  entitled 
to,  and  which  she  had,  notwithstanding  some  interrup- 
tions and  English  usurpations,  enjoyed  for  centuries. 

4 . 

There  never  was  a more  dehberate  and  solemn  national 
compact.  It  was  declared  on  all  sides  to  be  ‘a  final 
adjustment.’  That  was  the  appropriate  description 
of  this  compact,  given  to  it  in  the  King’s  speech  to  the 
English  Parliament — in  the  Lord  Lieutenant’s  speech 
to  the  Irish  Parliament — in  the  responding  Address  of 
the  British  Lords,  and,  also  of  the  British  Commons — 
in  the  responding  Address  of  the  Irish  Lords,  and  also 
of  the  Irish  Commons. 
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“ But  the  greatest  validity  of  this  compact  was  its 
Being  formed  on  the  clearest  inherent  right  and  on  the 
most  unquestionable  constitutional  principle. 

Such  was  the  ‘ final  adjustment  ’ of  1782.  Ireland,  with 
her  proverbial  fidelity,  performed  her  part.  England, 
with  her  proverbial  treachery,  violated  the  ‘ final  adjust- 
:nent,’  as  soon  as  she  found,  or  rather  made,  an  oppor- 
‘ unity  for  its  violation. 

“ That  violation  has  not  and  cannot  have  taken  away 
he  right.  Fraud  or  force,  or  both  together,  can  never 
1 akc  away  the  right  of  any  property  ; still  less  can  they 
destroy  the  unalterable  indefeasible  right  to  self-govern- 
ment. Such  is  the  actual  right  of  Ireland  to  self-govern- 
nent ; suspended  in  its  operation  for  the  present,  but 
existing  in  truth,  reason,  justice,  and  constitutional 
)rinciple,  as  fully  and  as  powerfully  as  if  no  invasion 
lad  been  made  in  its  practical  working.” 

O’Connell  goes  on  to  show  that  the  abolition  of  the 
Irish  Parliament  by  fraud  or  force  leaves  the  Irish 
Constitution  unchanged.  In  Cromwell’s  time,  he  says, 
:he  English  monarchy  was  abolished.  Then  the  English 
’House  of  Lords  was  abolished.  And  finally  the  English 
House  of  Commons  was  abolished  and  was  superseded 
by  the  “instrument  of  government.”  But  all  these 
institutions  continued  nevertheless  to  exist,  and  upon 
the  fall  of  the  Cromwellian  regime  they  all  came  again 
into  operation  without  any  act  of  repeal  or  law  of  res- 
toration. In  like  manner,  he  says,  “ the  Irish  Consti- 
tution still  lives.” 

O’Connell  calls  other  eminent  witnesses  who,  Hke 
himself,  were  rigidly  constitutional  in  ]>ractice,  and  yet, 
like  himself,  were  Sinn  Feiners  in  principle.  Chief 
among  these  were  the  celebrated  Plunket,  an  Iiish 
Whig  in  politics,  afterwards  Master  of  the  Rolls  in 
England  and  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland  ; and  Saurin, 
an  Irish  Orange  Tory,  who  became  Attorney-General 
for  (or  rather  against)  Ireland.  Plunket’s  eminence 
as  a lawyer,  recognised  in  England  as  well  as  in  Ireland, 
gives  special  weight  to  his  deliberate  pronouncement. 

Speaking  against  the  Union,  Plunket  said  : — “ I,  in 
the  most  express  terms,  deny  the  competence  of  Par- 
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liament  to  do  this  Act.  I warn  you,  do  not  dare  to  lay 
your  hands  upon  the  Constitution.  I tell  you  that  if, 
circumstanced  as  you  are,  you  pass  this  Act,  it  will  be 
a nullity,  and  no  man  in  Ireland  will  be  bound  to  obey  it. 
You  have  not  been  elected  for  this  purpose.  You  have 
been  appointed  to  make  laws,  not  legislatures.  You 
are  appointed  to  act  under  the  Constitution,  not  to 
destroy  it.  You  are  appointed  to  exercise  the  functions 
of  legislators,  not  to  transfer  them  ; and  if  you  do  so, 
your  Act  is  a dissolution  to  the  Government ; and  no 
man  in  the  land  is  bound  to  obey  you.” 

Plunket  again  says  ; — 

“ Yourselves  you  may  extinguish,  but  the  Parliament 
you  cannot  extinguish.  It  is  enthroned  in  the  hearts  of 
the  people — it  is  established  in  the  sanctuary  of  the 
Constitution — it  is  immortal  as  the  island  it  protects  ! 
As  well  might  the  frantic  maniac  hope  that  the  act  which 
destroys  his  miserable  body  should  extinguish  his  eternal 
soul.  Do  not  dare  to  lay  your  hands  upon  the  Consti- 
tution— it  is  above  your  power  ! ” 

“You  may  make  the  Union,”  said  Saurin,  “ binding 
as  a law,  but  3’^ou  cannot  make  it  obligatory  in  con- 
science. It  will  be  obeyed  as  long  as  England  is  strong, 
but  resistance  to  it  will  be  in  the  abstract  a duty,  and  the 
exhibition  of  that  resistance  will  be  a mere  question  of 
prudence.” 

O’Connell  goes  on  to  show  how,  even  if  the  Act  of 
Union  could  have  been  validly  enacted,  it  was  nullified 
by  the  use  of  violence  and  fraud.  He  turns  against 
Lord  Shrewsbury  that  nobleman's  own  words  : “ Ire- 
land was  goaded  into  rebellion  by  the  wily  policy  of 
a wicked  and  ambitious  minister  (Pitt)  ; then  terrified 
by  the  atrocities  committed  in  her  subjugation.” 

He  quotes  Plunket  on  the  conduct  of  Castlereagh  : 
“ I accuse  him,”  said  Plunket,  “of  fomenting  the  embers 
of  a lingering  rebellion  ; of  hallooing  the  Protestant 
against  the  Catholic,  and  the  Cathohc  against  the  l^o- 
testant ; of  artfully  keeping  ahve  domestic  dissensions 
for  the  purposes  of  subjugation.”  Subjugation  ! So 
that  the  Union,  in  the  view  of  this  moderate  politician 
and  eminent  lawyer,  as  in  the  view  of  the  English 
Unionist  peer,  w'as  not  a law  but  a conquest. 
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O’Connell  adds  his  own  testimony  to  what  took 
place  within  his  own  adult  memory,  and  to  his  own 
personal  knowledge  : “ During  the  entire  time  in  which 
the  Union  was  discussed,  martial  law  was  proclaimed  ; 
the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  was  suspended  ; there  was  in 
Ireland  no  species  of  legal  protection  for  property, 
liberty  or  life  ; the  persons  of  the  King’s  Irish  subjects 
were  at  the  caprice  of  the  King’s  Ministers.  The  gaols  were 
crammed  with  victims,  unaccused  by  any  species  of 
legal  evidence  ; and  the  scaffolds  were  actually  reeking 
with  the  blood  of  wretches  untried  by  any  legal  tribunal. 
All  the  time  the  Union  was  under  fiiscussion,  courts 
martial  had  unlimited  power  over  life  and  limb.  Bound 
by  no  definite  form  of  charge,  and  by  no  fixed  rule  of 
evidence,  the  courts  martial  threatened  with  death  those 
who  dared  to  resist  the  spoliation  of  their  birthright, 
and  awarded  execution  against  whom  they  pleased. 
During  that  time,  the  use  of  torture  was  familiar.  Men 
against  whom  there  w'as  no  evidence  of  guilt  were 
very  many  nearly  to  death,  to  extort  confes- 
sions. Some  were  actually  flogged  to  death,  and  died 
nnder  the  excruciating  torment.  There  were  upwards 
175 >000  British  bayonets  in  Ireland.  The  officers 
had  recognised  power  of  life  and  deatli.  The  ‘ Ancient 
Britons  ’ and  other  private  soldiers  took  that  power.” 

He  then  shows  how  public  meetings,  even  when  called 
by  magistrates  and  higher  authorities,  to  protest  against 
the  Union,  were  suppressed  by  military  force.  These 
things  are  worth  remembering,  in  view  of  the  sickening 
hypocritical  cant  about  “ militarism  ” that  has  been 
echoed  recently  by  men  calling  themselves  Irish  and 
Nationalist.  The  High  Sheriff  of  Tipperary  convened 
1 meeting  of  the  nobility,  gentry  and  freeholders  of  the 
county  at  Clonmel  to  petition  against  the  Union.  The 
BngUsh  Government  took  a short  way  to  Tipperary. 

‘ A division  of  the  army  marched  into  the  courthouse, 
irove  the  sheriff  from  the  chair,  and  dispersed  the 
neeting.”  The  High  Sheriff  of  Queen’s  County  called 
.1  similar  meeting  at  Maryborough.  “ It  was  dispersed 
Dy  Colonel  Connor  of  the  North  Cork  militia,  at  the  head 
' )f  a party  of  horse,  foot,  and  artillery.”  Again  Plunket’s 
words,  spoken  at  the  time,  are  quoted  : “I  will  be  bold 
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to  say  that  licentious  and  impious  France,  in  all  the 
unrestrained  excesses  that  anarchy  and  atheism  have 
given  birth  to,  has  not  committed  a more  insidious  act 
against  her  enemy  than  is  now  attempted  by  the  pro- 
fess^ champion  of  civilised  Europe  against  Ireland,  a 
friend  and  ally  in  her  hour  of  calamity  and  distress. 
These  words  will  bear  comparison  with  things  said  in 
our  own  time. 

O’Connell  then  deals  with  the  bribery  used  to  purchase 
votes,  calculating  the  total  money  paid  in  bribes  as 
no  less  than  £2,775,000.  Withal,  the  Government  could 
not  induce  5,000  persons  to  sign  petitions  for  the  Union, 
and  all  its  intimidations  could  not  prevent  hostile  peti- 
tions signed  by  707,000  persons.  O’Connell  next  shows 
that  the  Union,  besides  being  unconstitutional  and  void 
by  fraud  and  violence,  was  at  all  times  a sham  Union. 
It  is  needless  to  repeat  his  proofs,  for  the  hollow’  mocker^' 
of  the  so-called  Union  is  known  till  our  own  day,  and 
better  than  ever  in  our  day,  to  everybody  in  Ireland. 
Things  are  done  daily  in  Ireland  by  the  arbitrary  power 
of  the  Government  that  are  not  attempted  and  dare 
not  be  attempted  in  England.  The  Union,  in  Plunket  s 
word,  is  a subjugation.  O’Connell  again  retorts  Ford 
Shrewsbury’s  words  on  Lord  Shrewsbury  : the  Union 
made  lreland  ” the  slave  of  her  relentless  master,  and 
not  (even)  a handmaid  ) the  servile  dependent  instead 
of ' an  honourable  partner.  . . . The  Union  was 

abortive  of  good  and  prolific  of  evil,  being  only  a union  of 
words,  not  of  hearts  ; of  force,  not  of  affection.”  Many 
details  are  added  to  show  the  oppressive  treatment  of 
Ireland  by  the  Predominant  Partner,  ” her  relentless 

master.” 

O’Connell  then  expands  his  fourth  article,  the  failure 
and  injustice  of  the  Union.  He  writes  : 

j “ In  1782,  Ireland  forced  the  English  Government  to 
recognise  her  independence.  In  1782,  Ireland  attained 
self-government.”  (Yes,  and  in  I9i4>  Ireland  s repre- 
sentatives wheedled,  fawmed,  begged,  bargained  and 
truckled  for  a provincial  legislature,  and  in  1914  Ireland 

attained ).  “ What  ensued  ? ” asks  O'Connell. 

“ Peace  and  prosperity  ; the  most  rapid,  the  most 
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-extraordinary  strides  in  improvement  of  every  kind,  ' 
Prosperity  in  every  department  and  in  every  branch, 
:ommerce  fostered  and  increased  ; agriculture  encou- 
raged and  enriched ; manufactures  promoted  and 
extended  ; party  spirit  checked  and  decaying  ; every 
dass  daily  increasing  in  wealth  and  in  comfort ; the 
abourer  becoming  a farmer  ; the  farmer  rising  into  the 
rank  of  gentleman  ; the  gentleman  falling  (!)  into  the 
'ank  of  baronet ; the  baronet  elevated  to  the  peerage  ; 
:ommercial  men  acquiring  estates  ; towns  growing  into 
:ities  ; population  accumulating  ; and  cheerful  merri- 
nent,  so  congenial  to  the  Irish  disposition,  gladdening 
:he  land  at  every  side.  No  country  on  the  face  of  the 
••jarth  ever  made  so  rapid  a progress  in  improvement 
of  every  kind  as  Ireland  did  in  the  fourteen  years  of  her 
. egislative  independence.’’ 

This  last  statement  may  indeed  challenge  the  test 
")f  universal  history,  Ireland  throve  in  those  years 
vithout  being  niggardly.  Public  money  was  lavishly 
spent,  yet  the  public  debt  was  trivial  in  amount.  All 
"dasses  spent  freely  according  to  their  means,  yet  all 
:ncreased  in  prosperity.  And  we  are  asked  to  believe 
shat  the  Home  Rule  promised,  but  not  performed, 
Ay  the  Asquith  Ministry,  is,  or  would  be  if  it  were  a 
•eality,  superior  to  “ Grattan’s  Parliament.”  What  do 
shey  mean  who  make  so  strange  an  assertion  ? Will 
shey  venture  to  undertake  that  Asquith’s  Home  Rule, 
f it  were  not  shamelessly  abandoned,  would  be  able 
' o accomplish  as  much  for  Ireland  in  sixteen  years  as 
" vas  done  by  the  sovereign  Irish  Legislature  won  in  1782 
1 >y  the  Irish  Volunteers  ? If  they  promise  it,  how  many 
will  believe  them?  O’Connell  never  countenanced  the 
:dea  of  such  a legislature  as  was  promised  in  the  late 
Home  Rule  Bill,  now  awaiting  “ amendment.”  Though 
its  Irish  advocates  call  themselves  Constitutionalists, 

^ ve  have  seen  that,  to  O’Connell’s  mind,  anything  short 
of  the  restoration  of  Grattan’s  Parliament  was  uncon- 
j titutional. 

It  was  not  the  Irish  Parliament  that  was  defective, 
^'he  franchise  was  limited  and  irregular,  but  so  was  the 
] English  franchise  at  that  time  and  until  1832,  when  it 
^/as  extended  somewhat  and  made  less  eccentric. 
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/O’Connell  himself  says,  and  he  knew  best,  that  Catholic 
Emancipation  was  delayed  a quarter  of  a century  by 
the  so-called  Act  of  Union.  This  means  that,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  Union,  the  Irish  Parliament,  manned 
by  the  Irish  Protestant  Ascendancy,  supposed  to  have 
been  exceptionally  intolerant,  would  have  emancipated 
the  Catholics  of  Ireland  twenty-five  years  sooner  than 
their  emancipation  was  extorted,  by  fear  of  conse- 
quences, from  the  British  Government.  The  man  who 
led  the  Catholics  to  that  victory  was  O’Connell,  and  he 
does  not  conceal  his  pride  in  the  achievement.^^  All  the 
more  remarkable  is  his  avowal  that,  only  for  the  “ Union” 
that  glory  would  never  have  been  his,  he  would  not  have 
been  the  Liberator.  It  is  equally  certain  that  the  reform 
of  the  Irish  franchise  was  delayed  even  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a century  by  the  ” Union.”  This  reform  was 
in  fact  the  most  pressing  public  question  in  Irish  politics 
at  the  time  when  Pitt  and  Castlereagh  began  their 
wicked  and  bloody  intrigue  for  the  ” subjugation  ” 
of  Ireland. 

The  weak  point  in  the  Irish  Constitution  was  this, 
that  the  Executive  was  not  dependent  on  a Parliamentarj," 
majority.  But  like  freedom  for  Catholics  and  the  re- 
formed franchise,  the  Dependence  of  the  Ministry  on  a 
parliamentary  majority  was  not  then  a recognised  part 
of  the  British  any  more  than  of  the  Irish  Constitution. 
Pitt  himself  formed  a Cabinet  and  governed  England 
as  Prime  Minister  during  the  lifetime  of  a Parliament 
in  which  his  supporters  were  a small  minority.  We  may 
be  certain  that  the  Irish  Parliament,  had  it  not  been 
destroyed,  would  have  speedily  effected  this  reform 
likewise.  It  is  mere  playing  with  words  to  pretend  that 
a parliament  such  as  the  unamended  Home  Rule  Bill 
held  out  was  superior  to  Grattan’s  Parliament.  O’Con- 
nell knew  well  the  defects  of  the  suspended  Irish  Con- 
stitution, yet  he  also  declared  that  he  would  gladly 
go  back  under  Protestant  Ascendancy  rather  than 
submit  to  the  ” Union.” 

Once  more  hear  O'Connell  on  the  achievements  of 
the  Irish  Parliament : 

“ I am  not  speaking  of  imaginary  things,  I am  not 
indulging  the  visions  of  fancy,  I assert  only  that  which 
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every  human  being  knows  to  be  literally  true  and  which 
no  man  can  have  the  hardihood  to  deny,  namely,  that  the 
uprise  of  Ireland  in  all  the  arts  and  comforts  and  bles- 
sings of  commerce,  agriculture,  and  civilisation,  for  the 
fourteen  years  ensuing  her  legislative  independence, 
and  produced  by  that  measure,  has  never  been  equalled 
in  any  other  country,  and  in  any  age  or  period  of  time.” 
His  testimony  is  indisputable  and  does  not  stand  alone. 

“ The  bankers  of  the  Citv  of  Dublin  met  on  the 
i8th  of  December,  1798,  and  entered  into  these  resolu- 
tions against  the  then  threatened  Union  : — ■ 
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Resolved — That  since  the  renunciation  of  the 
power  of  Great  Britain,  in  the  year  1782,  to  legislate 
for  Ireland,  the  commerce  and  prosperity  of  this  kingdom 
have  eminently  increased.’ 

Resolved — That  we  attribute  these  blessings, 
under  Providence,  to  the  wisdom  of  the  Irish  Par- 
liament.’ 

“ The  Guild  of  Merchants  (Chamber  of  Commerce) 
of  Dublin  met  on  the  14th  of  January,  1799,  and  entered 
into  the  following  resolution  ; — 

Resolved — That  the  commerce  of  Ireland  ^has 
increased,  and  her  manufactures  improved  beyond 
example  since  the  independence  of  the  Kingdom  was 
restored  by  the  exertions  of  our  countrymen  in  1782.’  " 

These  resolutions  were  adopted  immediately  after 
the  bloody  suppression  of  the  Insurrection  of  ’98. 

“ A thousand  more  such  documents,”  says  O’Connell, 
“ might  be  easily  procured.  There  is  another  fact 
equally  unquestionable  : that  the  Union  has  not  con- 
ferred any  one  benefit  upon  Ireland.  In  the  words 
of  Lord  Shrewsbury,  ‘ it  has  been  abortive  of  good  and 
prolific  of  evil.’  It  gave  up  our  national  independence. 
It  handed  over  our  inherent  right  of  self-government. 
It  stultified  ourselves  and  proclaimed  our  incapacity. 
It  degraded  and  provincialised  our  country.  It  gave 
her  up  to  the  stranger  and  the  uniriendly.  It  was 
treason  against  our  native  land.  What  value — what 
> consideration  have  we  received  in  return  ? None — 
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none — none  ! ‘ The  wages  of  sin  is  death.’  Such  are 

the  wages  of  the  Union.  The  sin  was  the  crime  of  others — 
ours  was  the  punishment.  This  one  truth,  I repeat, 
is  indisputable— that  the  Union  has  not  conferred  upon 
Ireland  any  one  advantage.” 

Since  O’Connell  wrote  these  words,  nobody  has  ven- 
tured to  show  that  they  are  other  than  the  simple  and 
naked  truth. 

If  Daniel  O’Connell  were  now  alive  to  teach  these 
doctrines  upon  which,  he  declares,  “his  conviction  is 
deliberate  and  fixed,”  he  would  be  told  by  the  Prophets 
of  the  “ Constitutional  Movement  ” that  he  was  a nobody, 
a crank,  and  a mischief-maker.  They  would  tell  him 
that  he  was  one  of  “ their  worst  enemies,”  and  they 
might  go  some  way  in  persuading  him  that  they  had 
much  in  common  with  those  in  whom  he  recognised  the 
worst  enemies  of  Ireland.  When  he  would  adopt 
Lord  Slirewsbury’s  words  and  speak  of  England  as  our 
“ relentJess  master,”  when  he  would  say  with  the  Eng- 
lish Catholic  Unionist  aristocrat  that  “ England’s 
prosperity  is  Ireland’s  oppression  ” and  that  “ the  day 
of  England’s  prosperity  was  never  a day  of  grace  or 
justice  to  Ireland,”  when  he  would  quote  Plunket  to 
show  that  the  Union  is  null  and  void,  and  that  “ no  man 
in  Ireland  is  bound  to  obey  it  ” ; wEen  he  would  quote 
the  Orangeman  Saurin’s  advice,  that  resistance  to  the 
Union  is  a moral  duty,  a duty  to  be  exercised  upon 
any  well-founded  oppoitunity  ; then  assuredly  these 
wiser  and  more  patriotic  guides  and  their  expectant 
followers  would  yell  “ Down  with  the  Sinn  P'einer  ! ” 
As  he  was  able  to  confound  the  intolerant  arrogance  of 
the  Catholic  anti-Irish  nobleman  whom  he  had  made  a 
free  Englishman,  would  to  God  we  had  among  us  to-day 
a leader  who,  instead  of  remonstrating  through  Mr. 
Augustine  Birrell  about  Lord  Chancellorships,  would 
have  the  honour,  the  dignity,  the  national  self-respect 
to  tell  that  sympathetic.  Nonconformist-conscience- 
laden, temporary  Enghsh  officeholder  in  Ireland,  that 
any  lecture  from  him  to  Irishmen  on  what  constitutes 
Irish  loyalty  in  Ireland,  is  an  impertinence  and  can  be 
nothing  but  an  impertinence  ; that  Irishmen  alone  have 
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the  right  to  determine  and  decide  w’hat  is  and  what  is 
not  Irish  loyalty. 

O’Connell  points  out  that  Pitt’s  policy,  put  into 
action  by  Castlereagh,  of  “ hallooing  Protestant  against 
Catholic  and  Catholic  against  Protestant,”  to  bring 
about  the  Union,  was  continued  afterwards  by  the 
leading  statesmen  of  England  to  preserve  the  Union. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington,  says  O’Connell,  “ thrust 
into  the  Irish  Parliamentary  Reform  Bill  the  clause 
which  preserved  the  rights  of  the  exclusively  Protestant 
freemen.  And  the  express  grounds  on  which  he  per- 
petrated these  enormities  was  to  preserve,  as  far  as  he 
could,  the  ascendancy  of  the  Protestant  Church  in  Ire- 
land. He  more  than  once,  during  Lord  Melbourne's 
government,  laid  it  down  as  a maxim  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  Ireland  ‘ that  the  Protestants  should  be 
encouraged.'  By  ‘ encourage  ’ of  course  he  intended, 
and  avowed  he  intended,  that  they  should  be  preferred 
to  the  Catholics  on  all  practicable  occasions.” 

Of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  O’Connell  writes  : “ He  began 
his  career  in  Ireland  by  organising  Orangeism  ; by 
joining  with  Saurin  in  that  corruption  of  the  Irish  Bar 
which  now  promises  us  a plentiful  crop  of  bigoted,  in- 
tolerant, and  partial  judges.”  The  promise  has  been 
well  fulfilled.  ” He  reorganised  and  armed  the  Orange 
yeomanry  of  the  North  of  Ireland.”  How  history 
repeats  itself  ! ” Whilst  he  proclaimed  in  the  House 

of  Commons,  that  the  only  fault  of  these  Orangemen 
was  their  ‘ excess  of  loyalty  ? ’ ” How  history  repeats 

itself  ! In  our  own  time,  a British  Cabinet  Minister 
has  said  that  the  Orangemen  were  ” urged  on  to  riot  ” — 
not  by  the  British  art  of  government  in  Ireland  but — 
“ by  loyalty  and  religion.”  Only  within  the  last  few 
weeks,  since  the  formation  of  the  Coalition  Cabinet, 
the  Chief  Secretary  against  Ireland,  Mr.  Birrell,  has 
publicly  and  in  Parliament  certified  the  “ loyalty  ” of 
an  armed  force  formed  to  offer  violent  resistance  to 
what  was,  when  Mr.  Birrell  so  spoke,  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment on  the  Statute  Book,  and  declared  his  approval 
of  Civil  Servants  of  the  State  becoming  or  remaining 
members  of  that  force.  The  late  Liberal  Government 
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provided  a large  part  of  that  force  with  arms,  outfit, 
camps  and  training,  at  the  public  expense,  and  kept 
them  in  Ireland  while  many  thousands  of  Irishmen, 
with  far  less  training,  were  hurried  out  to  face  the  dan- 
gers of  Flanders  and  the  Dardanelles.  A recent  test  case 
has  proved  that  this  “ loyal  ” force,  maintained  in 
Ireland  by  the  British  Government  at  the  public  expense, 
is  allowed  by  that  Government  to  exclude  from  its 
ranks  any  man  who  is  a Catholic  in  religion  or  a Nation- 
alist in  politics.  Thus,  from  Castlereagh  to  Birrell,  the 
continuity'* of  British  rule  in  Ireland  is  completed  up- 
to-date. 

In  the  new  Coalition  Ministry,  Mr.  Birrell  has  fo: 
colleagues  men  who  have  publicly  told  one  section  ot 
Irishmen  how  to  “ loathe  and  despisa”  the  majority 
of  their  fellow-countrymen,  and  who  have  been  admitted 
to  the  Cabinet  without  one  word  of  disclaimer  of  this 
barbarous  teaching. 

Several  members  of  the  present  Coalition  Cabinet 
can  be  shown  to  have  been  long  privy  to  the  Ulster 
Pogrom  Plot,  of  which,  in  spite  of  earnest  counsels  of 
secrecy,  the  accumulated  evidence  is  now  beyond  their 
control.  It  is  but  just  to  say  that  this  plot  is  still  un- 
known to  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Ulster  Unionists. 

Let  no  man  believe  that  British  Statesmanship  has 
favoured  Protestants  in  Ireland  for  the  sake  of  Pro- 
testantism, any  more  than  it  has  favoured  the  ” balance 
of  power  ” on  the  Continent  for  the  sake  of  any  part 
of  the  Continent.  Its  object  has  been  to  weaken  Ireland 
by  keeping  her  divided.  Before  the  Union,  Pitt  hum- 
bugged the  Irish  Catholic  Bishops  with  friendship,  and 
was  thus  able,  as  O’Connell  testifies,  to  delay  Catholic 
Emancipation  for  a quarter  of  a century.  Lord  Ran- 
dolph Churchill  laid  down  in  private  the  doctrine  that 
“ Ireland  must  be  ruled  through  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy,”  and  devised  our  present  system  of  Intermediate 
Education  so  that  schools  and  colleges  under  exclusively 
religious  management  might  receive  State  endowment, 
in  the  hope  that  those  who  were  so  endowed  might  be 
moulded  into  a sort  of  extension  of  the  British  Civil 
Service.  The  Intermediate  Programme,  it  will  be  noted. 
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has  from  the  outset  been  modelled  on  the  requirements — 
not  of  Ireland — but  of  the  Civil  Service  Year-Book. 
This  game  is  by  no  means  played  out.  Within  the  past 
year,  underhand  approaches  have  been  made  to  more 
than  one  Catholic  Bishop  to  the  end  that  the  Irish 
Volunteers  might  be  discountenanced,  and  the  clever 
suggestion  has  been  artfully  insinuated  that  the  Irish 
Volunteers  have  a secret  revolutionary  tendency. 
This,  of  course,  is  an  Imperial  falsehood.  The  entire 
programme  and  policy  of  the  Irish  Volunteers  is  what  it 
always  was,  public  and  explicit ; and  secredy  has  been 
confined  to  such  action  as,  though  entirely  lawful  and 
permissable  in  any  free  country,  has  been  unlawfully 
and  arbitrarily  interfered  with  b}^  the  “ Prussian 
methods  ” of  Dublin  Castle.  Any  lie,  however,  that  will 
serve  the  purpose  will  be  made  to  serve  the  purpose  of 
our  Imperial  masters. 

“ Repeal,”  writes  O’Connell,  “ is  a National  cause. 
It  involves  a question  between  legislative  independence 
and  entire  servitude.”  But,  as  I have  already  shown, 
O’Connell  did  not  regard  entire  ser\itude  as  the  real 
alternative  to  Repeal.  He  naturally  refused  to  contem- 
plate submission  to  National  servitude  under  any  cir- 
cumstances. His  real  alternative  to  Repeal  was  Sepa- 
ration. This  was  not  a passing  thought  in  O’Connell’s 
mind  when  he  wrote  his  Tetter  to  Tord  Shrewsbury 
in  1841.  He  hinted  it  clearly  enough  in  dealing  with  a 
noted  pronouncement  of  Tord  Tyndhurst,  a Minister  of 
the  Crown,  who  declared  the  Irish  to  be  ” aliens  in  lan- 
guage, aliens  in  blood,  and  ahens  in  religion.”  To  this 
declaration,  Richard  Talor  Sheil  replied  in  a speech  in 
which  the  heights  of  oratorical  power  were  contrasted 
with  the  depths  of  servile  weakness.  O’Connell  dis- 
posed of  Lyndhurst  in  a sentence,  whicli,  though  guarded, 
was  neither  servile  nor  rhetorical.  Lord  Tyndhurst, 
he  said  significantly,  “ has  been  guilty  of  most  mis- 
chievous discretion — let  me  call  it  dangerous  too ! ” 
Much  plainer,  and  sufficient  to  prove  that  O’Connell’s 
alternative  was  present  to  his  mind  long  before  1841, 
is  the  language  of  his  Letter  to  the  People  of  Ireland, 
dated  4th  April,  1833  : 

” I cannot  describe  with  anything  like  accuracy  the 
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extent  of  the  innate  hatred  of  Ireland  which  I have 
witnessed  in  many  men  since  my  last  return  to  this 
country  (England) . They  hate  us,  and  without  avowing 
it — even  to  themsleves,  they  fear  us. 

” Nay,  more,  I am  thoroughly  persuaded  that  the  only 
way  to  prevent  the  final  separation  o£  the  two  countries 

is,  to  attach  Ireland  to  the  connection  by  giving  her  the 
protection  from  insult  and  injury  of  a Parliament  of  her 
own 

” The  inevitable  conclusion  is  arrived  at.  Before  the 
Repeal  of  the  Union  no  good  can  be  done  for  Ireland. 
Until  the  Repeal  of  the  Union,  Ireland  can  reap 
but  little  benefit  from  British  connexion.  I repeat  that 
those  who  oppose  the  Repeal  are  blindly  ignorantly, 
but  not  the  less  powerfully  or  certainly,  driving  towards 
separation. 

“ To  us,  who  are  not  at  present  separatists,  and  never 
will  be  so  if  we  can  help  it— -to  us  who  honestly  seek  the 
restoration  of  Irish  freedom  and  the  establishment  of 
Irish  prosperity,  but  one  duty — one  great  all-absorbing 
duty  remains — it  is,  peaceably  and  legally  to  effectuate 
the  restoration  of  an  Irish  Parliament.” 

Such  were  the  political  ideas  which  were  natural  to 
O’Connell,  the  great  Constitutionalist,  which  he  knew 
to  be  natural  to  the  people  of  Ireland,  and  which  he 
desired  to  keep  before  the  minds  of  the  people  of  Ireland . 
They  are  the  ideals  at  which  every  expectant  job- 
hunter and  .job-monger  in  Ireland  now  feels  himself 
entitled  to  cast  in  public  the  opprobrious  title  of  Sinn 
Feinism. 


[The  Second  Part  of  this  Paper  will  show  what  were 
O’Connell's  Sinn  Fein  doctrines  on  the  subject  of  Irish 
industrial  prosperity  and  of  the  financial  slavery  imposed 
on  Ireland  by  the  British  Empire.  To  realise  what 
Ireland,  unaided,  but  free,  can  do  for  herself,  and  must 
do  for  herself,  read  this  continuation.] 


